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EXTKACTS FEOM THE COERESPONDEJSTCE OF 

CHARLES WILSON PEALE RELATIVE TO THE 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ACADEMY OF 

THE FINE AETS, PHILADELPHIA. 

[A few years ago the late Titian R. Peale presented to the Historical 
Society copies of the following letters of his father, Charles Wilson 
Peale, regarding the establishment of the Academy of the Fine Arts:] 

Philada. Museum, June 6, 1805. 
My dear Raphaelle: 

I will now give you another piece of news, viz., we have 
again begun an attempt to form an Institution for the ad- 
vancement of the Fine Arts. You may remember to have 
heard that Mr. Hopkinson had said that he would get 
the lawyers to undertake to make a subscription. It was 
proposed to get a meeting of Mr. Hopkinson, Mr. Eawle, Mr. 
Samson,* Mr. Coxe, and Mr. Meredith. I invited them to 
my house ; we had several meetings, and each aided to ob- 
tain subscriptions, but Mr. Hopkinson was the most indus- 

* Probably Sampson Levy, whose name appears on the list of incor- 
porators. — Ed. 
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122 Academy of the Fine Arts. 

trious : he soon obtained $1500 and expects $2000 will be 
made up soon, and the subscribers will be called together to 
form a constitution. The proposal is to import casts, and 
begin a gallery of figures and paintings, beginning with an 
exhibition ; to receive paintings that may be offered for sale, 
and if sold to take a commission on such sales. This is the 
first part of the plan, and out of this will arise the Academy, 
drawing from models, and afterwards from life. 

Rembrandt is preparing a general sketch to be considered 
at our next meeting, so that the whole business will be cut 
and dried before a general meeting is called. This you 
know is a prudent procedure, as large bodies can never do 
business well; it must always be well prepared for them, and 
they will have nothing to do but give consent and approba- 
tion. All join in love with your 

Affe Father, C. W. PEALE. 

To Raphaelle Peale. 

Museum, June 13, 1805. 
Dear Sir: 

Some gentlemen have met a few times at my house and 
planned a design of an Academy for the encouragement of 
the Fine Arts in this city. A handsome subscription is al- 
ready made by very respectable characters, and we hope soon 
to begin a building for the reception of casts of statues, 
also for a display of paintings, by the exhibition of which 
a revenue may be had to defray the expense of a keeper, 
who shall be capable to give instruction to the pupils. Pic- 
tures offered for sale will be exhibited for certain periods, if 
such are deserving public notice, and when sold, a per cen- 
tum on the sale, to help the funds of the Academy. Out of 
these funds, with what shall be thought reasonable for pupils 
to pay for the use of the school, the living model school 
will be opened at proper seasons. Mr. West is very anxious 
to have all his designs, the originals of his historic paintings, 
placed here ; which my son Rembrandt srjs is very valuable. 
He told Rembrandt that he had long contemplated and in- 
deed had preserved his works for this express purpose, but 
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I believe he thinks our Legislature will make appropriations 
for an establishment for encouragement of the Fine Arts, and 
might be induced to purchase paintings as models of colour- 
ing, composition, &c. If he knew the constitutions of our 
Country better he would loose all hopes from that quarter. 

By subscription a good building, and casts in plaster 
(which may be had cheap), a beginning may be made, and 
with proper management the Academy may afterwards 
support itself. More I do not look for in my time. 

Accept my best respects. With much esteem, 

Your friend, C. W. PEALE. 
His Excellency 

Thomas Jefferson. 



Museum, June 21, 1805. 
Dear Sir: 

I wish you had been here while an association was form- 
ing for the advancement of the Fine Arts. We have upwards 
of $2400 subscribed, a constitution formed; President and 
12 Directors chosen to-day. Shall probably purchase bills on 
to-morrow for the purchase of plaster figures, which will 
be sent by a vessel to sail on Sunday next. 

We ought to have a building to put the figures in when 
they arrive; you know the disadvantage of subjecting them 
to removals. The Directors by our constitution have the 
sole management of our funds and direction of the Academy, 
&c. They are elected annually, the only claim the sub- 
scribers have on them. I expect we shall soon make publi- 
cation of this institution, therefore I forbear further detail. 

Make my respectful compliments to your good lady, wish- 
ing that you may long entertain your friends with such 
melody as I enjoyed the last evening I spent in Wilmington, 
enjoying health and happiness until time shall be grown old 
and wear a silver head. 

Such is the prayer of 
Mr. Latrobe, C. W. PEALE. 

Wilmington. 
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June 24, 1805. 
Dear Rubens: 

We have had several meetings of the Subscribers for the 
encouragement of the Fine Arts ; have adopted a constitu- 
tion, elected a President and twelve Directors, who have 
ample powers to carry the institution into full effect. They 
have honored me by making me one of said Directors, and 
we are beginning our duties, first by allotting out of the funds 
$600 to purchase casts of statues, which will be sent for by 
a vessel sailing to France this week. Our subscriptions 
amount to $2500. Other persons are desirous to become 
members, so that in a short time our funds will, it is hoped, 
enable us to prepare a building for an exhibition of the fig- 
ures, and such pictures as we may be able to collect, and 
thus be productive, while it gives the means of improving 
young artists. 

Your affectionate father, 

C. W. PEALE. 
Mr. Rubens Peale, at Oape May. 

Philada., June 28, 1805. 
Dear Sir: 

It is hoped that Philad* will be one of the most desirable 
cities on the Continent, as we have now amongst other use- 
ful institutions began an Academy for the encouragement 
of the Fine Arts. A very liberal subscription has been made, 
a constitution formed, and committees [are] now active to put 
the machine in motion. Infleed, I am fully of opinion that it 
will be greater in importance, and easier made to support 
current expenses, than any other institution of a public 
nature lately undertaken, — and we have many new, Agricul- 
tural, Botanical, &c. &c. 

Any services I can render you, please lay your commands on 

Your friend, 0. W. PEALE. 
Doctor E. Stevens, St. Oroix. 

July 11, 1805. 

Dear Raphaelle: 

I have told the Directors of my intention of entering your 
name with a subscription of $20. The business of the in- 
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stitution goes on with spirit so far. A Committee have 
orders to get a lot to build on ; Mr. West is made a mem- 
ber. Our stock increases, and if economy governs our 
Committee, we will do very well. It will be my constant 
advice to the Society to keep out of debt as much as possible. 

Sept. 7, 1805. 
I have given your name to the Academicians. The build- 
ing is begun on a lot in Chestnut St., a square this side of 
Dunlap's; the plan given by Mr. Jno^Dorsey. The principal 
part is a circular room of 45 ft. diameter, with two small 
rooms, one on each side of the door that opens into the 
circle, which is lighted by a turret; the whole of which is 
of brick, will be expensive, and therefore but illy agreeing 
with our means, which, altho' handsome, yet not sufficient 
without a great increase of subscribers. 1 

Affectionately, 

C. W. PEALE. 
Mr. Eaphaelle Pbalb, Savannah, Georgia. 

March 28, 1807. 
Dear Sir: 

Our Academy of Fine Arts is ready to be opened. Our 

President, Mr. George Clymer, has been much indisposed, 

and thus prevented from delivering a discourse which he 

had prepared. Finding the public attention drawn on the 

1 Additions were subsequently made to the building, and in 1827, 
when the accompanying view was taken, we find this description of it : 
"The building consists of a circular saloon, forty-six feet in diameter, 
the entrance into which is by a handsome vestibule. The saloon is 
lighted from a lofty dome, constructed in correct proportions. It was 
originally intended for works of statuary, but .it is now hung with fine 
pictures, for which it affords an excellent light. On the north of the 
saloon there was an entrance into a gallery, also used for pictures, which 
is fifty feet in length and thirty feet in width, lighted from the ceiling. 
On the east is the ' antique gallery/ in which the statues are arranged 
on pedestals. This gallery is sixty-six feet long and twenty-five feet 
wide, lighted from the ceiling. At the south end of it the library is 
placed. A large vacant space remains on the west for further additions 
and improvements." — Childs's " Views in Philadelphia" 1827. 
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institution, we prevailed on Mr. Hopkinson to address the 
subscribers, but a bad cold and some fever prevented also 
his attention to this object. However, in the course of next 
week either one or the other will officiate. Our Architect 
has run .the Society into debt ; he was a man of uncommon 
genius, yet without much experience in the Art Architect- 
ural. The building was more expensive than it was meant 
to be (his calculation was that it would not exceed $6000), 
and our subscription list must be doubled. Mr. Poyntell has 
prepared a plan which promises to give us a surplus of 
funds: it is to limit the subscribers to 300, each paying 
$50, and also the annual payment of 2 dollars, — the annual 
payment to be wholly reserved to pay the ground rent and 
finally extinguish it. 

Your friend, 

C. W. PEALE. 
Mr. John J. Hawkins, London. 

Philada., Oct. 25, 1807. 
Dear Sir: 

Now that we are on the subject of painting, I must tell 
you we are all anxiety to see Mr. West's pictures belonging 
to Mr. Robert Fulton, at this moment in the stores of the 
Custom House. Mr. Fulton has consented to have them 
exhibited in our Academy of Fine Arts for one year, and 
I have no doubt that it will give such an increase to the in- 
come of the Institution as will enable us to open a school 
in the next season for drawing from the living figures, and 
also to have rooms to receive paintings for sale, thereby ob- 
taining a certain per centum to help the funds of the Insti- 
tution, besides what may be got by an annual exhibition of 
the works of living Artists. By these exertions to form ex- 
hibitions of pictures, we shall be able to judge whether the 
desire to encourage the Fine Arts will raise the means to 
purchase Mr. West's collection of Historical paintings. If 
such should raise an interest of 6 pr cent, on the cost which 
Mr. West puts on his pictures, then a company might be 
formed to make the purchase, especially if the purchase 
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were to be made by instalments; shall be better able to 
judge when Mr. Fulton's pictures have been seen by the 
public. I wish Philadelphia to be the seat of Arts & Science 
in America. 

With much esteem, your friend, 
Mr. John J. Hawkins, C. W. PEALE. 

London. 

Washington, Nov. 4, 1807. 
Dear Sir: 

Inclosed I send you the invoice of my things in the Cus- 
tom House, with a note of Mr. Gallatin's at the head of it, 
which will at least prevent my boxes being opened and ran- 
sacked. ... I hope, however, that on many of the articles 
the duties will not be so high, and that the Collector will favor 
these works of Art and in fact personal property as much 
as possible. Will you have the goodness to wait on him 
with the invoice, take out the whole, and give bond for the 
duty, which is to be paid in 6 or 9 months ? I will see you 
before January and settle the amounts. You will see by the 
invoice the boxes which contain the pictures and frames, 
and you will get them up in the gallery when and how you 
think proper. I shall be happy to hear how you proceed in 
this work by a line directed to the post-office here. 
With much respect and esteehi, 
Yours, 

ROBEBT FTTLTOK 

Museum, Nov. 10, 1807. 
Dear Sir: 

Yesterday I obtained your property from the Custom 

House Magazine, and gave bond for the duties as follows : 

. . . Boxes N° 10, 11, & 12 I sent to the Academy of Fine 

Arts, the others brought to the Hall, where I opened 13, 

14 & 16, and found some trifling injury done to the frames; 

some small pieces broken off, which may be glued on. I 

have not yet had time to make that repair, for I have been 

wholly engaged in stretching the pictures of Mr. West and 

Son. The frames of the two large pieces are yet to be put 
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together. Some small spots my son Rembrandt will repair 
in the picture of King Lear; the varnish sticking brought the 
paint away, but fortunately not on the figures. I find the 
pictures by Smirke a little chilled, also some parts of Lear 
spotted. Perhaps it is unnecessary to have mentioned these 
trifles, as we know how & shall soon set all to rights. The 
picture of Ophelia is an admirable work; it fixes the atten- 
tion of the beholders more than the other, yet both are in a 
grand style of composition and finely painted. Young 
"West's has a great deal of merit. I am very much pleased 
with the masterly performance of Smirke ; these, your por- 
trait, and that of Mr. "West I shall send to the Academy to- 
morrow. I have received from ]STew York a bill of lading 
of your box of paintings on board of the packet Melinda. 
I expect she is now within our Capes, and probably will be 
up to-morrow, but I have not heard of her leaving New 
York. Anxious for her arrival, I w r ent this evening to the 
wharf, and the sailors belonging to a New York packet gave 
me hopes of seeing the Melinda as above stated. 

I hope I have done right in opening the boxes containing 
paintings and disposed of them as you wish. All the other 
cases shall be locked up unopened, until you do us the favor 
of a visit. I should have wrote to you last evening, but the 
Directors of the Academy had a meeting in my parlours and 
kept me up too late for me to write and give you as much 
intelligence as I now do by this scrole. ... I will write 
again when I receive the package from New York, and I 
may then give you something more about your pictures at 
the Academy. The Directors passed a vote of thanks to 
you last evening, & the Committee of correspondence was 
ordered to write to you enclosing a copy of it signed by our 
President. 

We have planted posts on the outside of the round table 
on the east side of the exhibition room, removed all the 
casts on that side, and taken away half the circular table 
from the centre on the side allotted for the pictures, thus 
giving a fine distance for viewing them. The Busts are 
also generally removed to the other side of the baize curtain. 
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To-morrow I expect to pat up the large pictures ; these will 
nearly occupy from door to door (5 doors in the room) 
Raphaelle West's, between the big door and little door 
communicating to the Keeper's room. 

I wish you all health in your new habitation, though I 
much regret that my friend Barlow should have purchased 
in Washington. Accept friendly salutation. 

C. W. PEALE. 
Mr. Robert Pulton, Washington. 

Museum, Nov. 15, 1807. 
Dear Sir : 

Your pictures received from New York I sent to the 
Academy yesterday. It would be well to have the names 
of the Painters to add to the story put under each of them. 
The pictures look admirably well as we have placed them. 
. . . Who painted Abel ? Titian or Poussin ? Who painted 
Adam and Eve ? Rubens ? 

I am delighted with your collection of pictures ; several 
of them are wonderful works of Art. We shall now feel 
the pulse of the Citizens of Philadelphia with the effect of 
a grand exhibition. I long very much to hear what will be 
said by the friends, and other denominations of Xans. I 
hope soon to hear from you. 

Yours with esteem, 

C. W. PEALE. 
Mr. Robt. Fulton. 

Washington, November 18, 1807. 
Dear Sir: 

I am happy to hear that the pictures are in such good 
preservation, but I fear that the effect of Mr. Smirke's deli- 
cate paintings may be diminished if suspended under the 
bold works of Mr. West's ; it is therefore to be considered 
whether it is not best to hang them by themselves, and 
about eye high, with this inscription. 

f Eleven pictures by R. Smirke, Esq'. 

I from Mr. Barlow's Columbiad. 
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You will find the engravings from these paintings at Mr. 
Conrad's, Bookseller, Chestnut street; they will explain the 
subjects. 

You are about to make a fair experiment of the public 
taste for fine paintings, and from the money which will be 
received we can judge of what might be received were the 
proprietors of the Academy to purchase a good collection, 
and the inducement to purchase. 

To excite curiosity at the time of announcing and ex- 
hibiting them, it will be well to raise their fame by some- 
thing handsome in the public prints, for 50 see and judge 
by public opinion for one who has a knowledge of art. I 
have therefore drawn up a piece which if you like you will 
publish. I have left blanks to insert the sizes of the pictures, 
and one for the name of the play from which young West's 
Orlando & Oliver is taken. I think it is from As you 
Like it. 

Yours truly, 

ROBT. FULTON. 



Philada., Dec. 16, 1807. 
Dear Sir: 

The bearer of this, Mr. Nicholas, can give you a correct 
state of the Fine Arts in this City. The news paper inclosed 
with this will show you that we have in the Academy your 
pictures of King Lear and Ophelia, and that painted by 
your son Raphael. It is scarcely necessary that I should 
tell you that these pictures are greatly admired. I have not 
been in much company since I placed the paintings in the 
building erected as an Academy of Fine Arts, but some 
gentlemen who profess to be great admirers of the graphic 
art say that the picture of Lear exceeds anything they have 
ever seen. They are not wanting in praise of Ophelia, or the 
figure of Laertes in particular. Mr. Nicholas has been sit- 
ting for his portrait to my son Rembrandt, and therefore he 
can tell you that my son is enthusiastically fond of the art 
of painting. I would say more about him, but Mr. Nicholas 
will do it for me. However, I must tell you that Rembrandt 
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has rekindled my desire of devoting as much time as I can 
possibly spare from the Museum to the pencil, which until 
of late I had almost laid aside; indeed, I thought it was too 
late to attempt any thing worth notice, but the desire to 
possess a portrait of Baron Humboldt, whom I was intimate 
with when here, and having none of my family that could 
paint it for me, I told the Baron I had not painted for six 
years and probably should make a daub of it, yet it should 
be a likeness, and to my surprise it was a painting better 
than any I had painted for the Museum before. This encour- 
aged me to try again and again, so that I find the judgment 
has as much to do with the art of painting as practise. The 
desire to represent the scene of getting up the Mammoth 
bones, it being a very interesting article of the Museum, 
last summer I undertook a picture of it. This picture con- 
tains a great number of figures, for while I was engaged in 
that labour my exertions excited the admiration of all the 
people for a considerable distance round that country ; few 
people could conceive why I should incur so much expense 
to get those bones. Although I have introduced upwards 
of 50 figures, yet the number of spectators in fine weather 
amounted to hundreds. Eighteen of my figures are por- 
traits, having taken the advantage of taking most of this 
number of my family. I have introduced my painting this 
picture in order to state to you that I still doubted my abili- 
ties of making a tolerable picture, and at the commence- 
ment of it I made use of a temporary easel and other 
apparatus for painting; however, as I advanced in the work 
it seemed to engross my whole attention, and I really took 
pleasure in painting from morn till night and even to use 
lamp light. I then ordered the Cabinet maker to make me 
a commodious mahogany easel, &c, so instead of burning my 
pencils and totally quitting the art, as I thought very proba- 
bly would be the case, I found it much less difficult than I 
imagined, and have ever since regretted that I had not taken 
a larger canvas and devoted more time to give a higher 
finish to the piece. I often say that the aged ought not to 
be discouraged from undertaking works of improvement. 
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It is my intention to urge the Directors of our Academy 
to make additional rooms the ensuing summer ; one for an 
exhibition room solely for pictures, and another to draw from 
the living figure, which I hope may be accomplished by 
this time twelve months. This Institution is growing into 
favor. 

Make my most respectful compliments to Mrs. West, and 
believe me with great esteem your friend, 

C. W. PEALE. 
Mr. Benjamin West, 

London. 

Philada., July 4, 1808. 
My Dear Sir: 

A number of circumstances combine to inspire once more 
my love for the Fine Arts. I view with pleasure, as often as 
I have leisure, your charming pictures which Mr. Fulton has 
been so obliging as to place in our infant Academy. It 
gives your countrymen the opportunity of feeling the powder 
of your pencil, very many of whom otherwise could not 
have known you but by report. I was anxious to know in 
what degree the people of this city might be interested 
with an exhibition of large historical works, and consider- 
ing that little has been published to excite curiosity, yet the 
number of visitors to the Academy has given us upwards of 
$100 per month since we hung up your pictures, and the 
Subscribers to the Institution have become so numerous as 
to enable us to pay off our debts, which were enhanced too 
much by unnecessary ornamentation to the building, and 
yet not sufficiently spacious for our purposes. . . . 

Mr. Fulton told me he had urged you to order your pic- 
ture intended for the Hospital to be exhibited for a time in 
our Academy of Fine Arts. Your love to encourage an Insti- 
tution that promises to become a nursery to the genius of 
America cannot be doubted, and when we consider that the 
Hospital is a public establishment not wanting in funds for 
all its purposes, which to be sure must be acknowledged of 
vast importance to this city, and it never will fail to obtain 
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the public aid it now enjoys, and we are in want, therefore 
permit me to ask your approbation of Mr. Fulton's plan. . . . 
I wish to be kindly remembered to Mrs. West, and am with 
sentiments of great esteem your friend, 
Benjn. West, Esqr., C. W. PEALE. 

London. 

Museum, Sept. 11, 1808. 
Dear Rembrandt: 

We had prospects of making an additional room to the 
Academy of Fine Arts, but the plans of it proved on too 
limited a scale. They thought only of room to place their 
paintings, and that too narrow, being only 25 ft. in width. 
I told them that 30 ft. was little enough, and that a room for 
drawing from life ought to be the first object. Mr. Latrobe 
went with me to view the premises, and his plan would em- 
brace both objects, — that is, an exhibition room and one for 
drawing from the living figure: cost about $4500. This 
sum exceeds their present means of raising money, besides 
bricks could not be had at present ; of course the season is 
too far advanced for the undertaking. I have no doubt 
something will be done next summer. 

Your affectionate father, 

C. W. PEALE. 
Mr. Rembrandt Peale, 
Paris. 



